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AT r HOME. 


THE Bechstein Hall Ballad Concerts in- 
augurated themselves (October 25th) aus- 
piciously, for their programme included 
songs by that inimitable artist, Dr. Theo 
Lierhammer, whose renderings are always 
full of interest. Besides the celebrated 
singer, the programme also boasted the 
services of Mathieu Crickboom, a notably 
artistic violinist, who has already found 
favour over here. He and Miss Evelyn 
Suart gave a sonata of Grieg to open the 
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concert and M. Crickboom’s rendering of 
Réve d’Enfant (Ysaye) and more especi- 
ally of Vieuxtemps’ Ballade et Polonaise 
were highly enjoyable. This artist has the 
singing quality in his playing well de- 
veloped. The music speaks for itself—is 
not merely rendered by Mr. So and So. 
Tone and technique were satisfactory if 
not notable and the phrasing was grateful 
to the ear. Miss Suart’s piano solos were 
pleasant, especially “Souvenir” (first time 
of performance) by Clutsam, which was 
played with great delicacy and charm. 
Miss Alys Bateman and Miss Elsa Riess 
also sang. Miss Bateman’s intonation was 
at fault most of the time except in 
“Gossips Joan” which she gave with good 
effect. Miss Riess was heard to best ad- 
vantage in “Chanson Slave” (Chaminade) 
and “ Aufenthalt ” (Schubert), but her ren- 
derings of “Traiime,” (Wagner) and 
“Caecilie” (Strauss) were decidedly above 
the ordinary. 


That clever young pianist, Miss Ethel 
Leginska gave a recital at Bechstein Hall 
on October 27th, assisted by Miss Dorothy 
Martin. Miss Leginska’s programme was 
sufficiently ambitious comprising “Chrom- 
atic Fantasia and Fugue ” (Bach), “ Mom- 
ento Cappriccioso” (Weber), a Sonate of 
Schumann (Op. 22 in G minor) and a 
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group of pieces by her professor, M. Les- 
chetizky, which formed decidedly the 
most popular section of the programme. 
| was particularly pleased with her ren- 
dering of the Bach Fugue and the lighter 
part of the Schumann Sonata. The young 
pianist has a sympathetic touch and would 
do well to avoid the pitfall of becoming 
tco strenuous. The little group of Sou- 
venirs was charming, particularly the 
“Canzonetta Toscana.” 


-The recital of Mr. Gervase Elwes at 
#£olian Hall on 31st October was an artis- 
tic triumph. The programme which was 
short consisted of a group of Schubert 
and Schumann lieder. Two songs by 
Vaughan Williams, a cycle “To Julia,” 
poems of Herrick set by Roger 
Quilter, specially composed for this recital, 
and to conclude, a group of Brahms lieder. 
There was a certain monotony of similarity 
about the English songs but Mr. Elwes’ 
renderings were full of grace and charm. 
His rich and beautiful voice held a packed 
audience breathless during each fresh item. 
The excellence of his phrasing was as 
marked as that of his diction which is per- 
fect, and he made notable use of a very 
clear and sweet mezza voce. Schubert's 
“Wanderer’s Nachtlied” was given with 
exquisite purity of style. 


Mr. Richard Buhlig who made his first 
appearance in England at Queen’s Hal] on 
Tuesday, the 7th November, is un- 
doubtedly an artist of distinguished 
ability possessing an excellent technique 
among other qualities, but to judge him 
from a performance of two Brahms Con- 
certos were hardly fair. His renderings 
of these works were brilliant, conscientious 
and unaffectedly earnest, if a shade lack- 
ing in emotion. But to present a pro- 
gramme composed entirely of two Brahms 
Concertos separated by the same com- 
poser’s “ Tragic” Overture is somewhat to 
strain the attention of an _ audience. 
Of Mr. Buhlig’s sincerity as an artist there 
can be no doubt and we shall look forward 
to hearing Mr. Buhlig in his forthcoming 
recitals of which the very interesting pro- 
grammes were given in the book of notes. 

Mr. Emil Krall’s ’éello recital at Queen’s 
Hall on the 7th November was chiefly 
noticeable for the excellent piano playing 
of Mr. Fryer, who with Mr. Krall, was 
heard in a Brahms sonate and_alse.in solos 
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in which he greatly distinguished himself 
by his artistic renderings and agreeable 
touch. Mr. Krall was heard to best ad- 
vantage in the smaller pieces. The hall 
was well filled and the audience enthusi- 
astic. ’ 

A flute recital with orchestra is a trifle 
unusual more especially when the soloist is 
a lady, but Miss de Forest Anderson suc- 
ceeded fairly well in presenting a suffici- 
ently ambitious programme at. .Queen’s 
Hall on Nov. 10, where she was assisted by 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Mr. 
Henry Wood and by Mrs. Henry Wood 
whose artistic renderings of songs by 
Strauss and Weingartner, were greatly ap- 
preciated. Miss Anderson elected to be 
heard first in a Flute Concerto by Mozart. 
Her execution is good, also her tone, though 
the latter is not powerful, but the Concerto 
was more of a novelty than an artistic 
triumph. In “Canon” (A. Coedes- 
Mongin), “ Invocation” (Donjon) and “La 
Papillon” (Kohler), the young artist was 
heard to much better advantage and later 
she gave an excellent rendering of Men- 
delssohn’s “Saltarello in A minor.” A 
minuet from Serenade in D of Brahms was 
very well played by the orchestra and the 
Ballet music from “ Rosamunde,” also, as 
usual, gave pleasure. A Concertstiieke for 
flute and orchestra by Chaminade was per- 
formed for the first time with orchestra, 
the latter further contributing Beethoven’s 
“Coriolan” Overture. Mr. Percy Pitt 
accompanied with discretion. 


—:0:-— 

Mischa Elman is no longer a novelty on 
the programme. He has become a regular 
feature of the musical season but it re- 
mains one of thé inexplicable marvels that 
a child of fourteen should express such 
mature depths of feeling as this marvel- 
lous boy is capable of doing. By special 
request he repeated the Glazounov Con- 
certo and, if possible, played it even better 
than before. The first item on the pro- 
gramme was a Sonate for violin and 
pianoforte of Handel. Mr. R. J. Forbes 
played on a harpsichord as it had been 
intended by the composer and the quaint 
effect was very striking, though not alto- 
gether as pleasing as one could have 
wished. There is a tiring sound about the 
harpsichord that does not go well with the 
violin. Besides the Glazounov Concerto 
which was a great artistic treat the young 
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genius gave “ Folies D’Espagne” (Corelli) 
arranged by Ferdinand David and finally 
an exquisite Romance of Elgar’s, which 
the lad played with great poetic feeling 
and “Spanische Tanz” (Sarasate) which 
brought down the house. After repeated 
recalls till he must have been quite tired 
of bowing, Mischa gave for an encore 
Schumann’s “Traumerei” and never before 
have I heard it better played. I was glad 
he did not give another piece in response 
to the frenzied applause for it would have 
been an artistic crime to play anything 
after such an inspired performance. Miss 
Adela Verne gave four pieces for harpsi- 
chord by Couperin, Handel and Scarlatti, 
but she played them on the pianoforte very 
daintily and brilliantly and as usual gave 
great pleasure. Later she gave a Ballade 
and Etude of Chopin which were well 
played with good pes a as well as a 
Study in F minor of Liszt and Staccato 
Etude of Rubinstein. V.D 
—10:—— 

‘Miss Nora Thomson, a pupil of Joachim, 
gave a violin recital at the Bechstein Hall 
on October the 16th. Her programme in- 
cluded Brahms’ Sonata in D minor, Op. 
108, for violin and pianoforte, with Mr. 
Liddle at the piano, part of Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in E; a Nocturne of Joachim, 
Beethoven’s Romance in F and one of the 
Hungarian Dances. Mr. Plunket Greene 
sang four lieder of Schumann, well suited 
to his style, and three Enlish songs of H. 
Burgess Weston and Sir Hubert Parry. 
The violinist proved a careful player with 
a considerable amount of technical skill ; 
the lady deserves every encouragement. 
Her tone is excellent and her phrasing 
good, whilst her intonation is but seldom 
at fault. 

Another new violinist, Miss Edith 
A’Vard made her début at the £olian 
Hall on Wednesday, October the 18th, the 
newcomer is a pupil of Sevcik. A probable 
attack of nervousness prevented the violin- 
ist doing herself full justice, yet, she proved 
a player of considerable merit. Her pro- 
gramme included Suite by E. Schiitt, Con- 
certo in D minor by Vieuxtemps, and 
minor pieces by Bach, Handel and Brahms. 

Miss Salicath and Miss Stubenrauch 
gave a vocal and violin recital at the 
fEolian Hall on Friday evening, October 
20th, but as no invites had come to 





hand further particulars must stand over 
till another occasion. 
, — :0:— 

Amongst the many new violinists that 
visit us from day to day—scarcely a week 
passes without the advent of a newcomer— 
Mr. Fitzhugh Goldsborough, an American 
violinist, who has studied in Germany, 
made his début at the Bechstein Hall on 
Monday afternoon, October 23rd. The 
programme included Max Bruch’s Con- 
certo in G minor, Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” etc. the newcomer has a 
pleasing quality of tone and a fairly ad- 
vanced technique and is a conscientious 
and intelligent player. 

—:0:—. 

Miss Grace Sunderland and Mr. Frank 
Thistleton commenced their fourth season 
of chamber concerts at the Broadwood 
Hall on Tuesday night, 24th October, 
before a fairly large audience. The pro- 
grammes appeared in our last issue and 
there is nothing but the highest praise to 
award to the painstaking and conscientious 
artists in whose hands the various items 
were carried out to perfection. The second 
concert, on November 21st is under the 
immediate patronage of Her Majesty the 
Queen. 

—:0:— 

Miss Ethel Morel gave a concert at 
Bechstein Hall on October 28th. The 
concert-giver was heard to advantage in 
several vocal items, but her voice is of 
somewhat unequal merit and some of the 
songs were decidedly out of her range—at 
present at all events. 

—:0:——- 

Miss Evangeline Anthony gave a concert 
at the AZolian Hall, but no further particu- 
lars can be given for the usual obvious 
reasons. 

—10:—— 

Miss Marie Hall and her accompanist, 
Mr. Hamilton Harty sailed for America on 
October 28th. Mr. Harty returns to 
England early in March for his English 
engagements. 

—= i0 foe 

An interesting viola recital was given on 
Monday night, October 30th at the Bech- 
stein Hall by Mr. Tertis and Mr. York- 
Bowen. There was however, no occasion 
for the artists to take recourse to music, 
originally written for the violin and in the 
instance of the Brahms’ E flat Sonata, to 
the clarionet. There were plenty of ori- 
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ginal works written originally for the so- 
called Cinderella of the string quartet. 


Miss Therese Grabowsky had a large 
and fashionable audience at her concert at 
the AZolian Hall on Thursday, 2nd Nov. 
She met with a liberal amount of approval 
by virtue of a powerful voice in a well 
varied programme. 


A vocalist, hailing from Canada, Miss 
Edith Miller, made her début in the 
fEolian Hall on Friday night, November 
3rd. Miss Miller has a mezzo-soprano 
voice of fine quality which she uses with 
great artistic skill. She will, no doubt, 
be in great demand as a vocalist during 
the forthcoming concert season. She is a 
pupil of Signor Randegger and Mme. 
Marchesi. 


Miss Alice Chartres gave a song recital 
at the Bechstein Hall on November 6th. 
She is a contralto of good quality but I 
question whether she deserved all the ap- 
plause showered upon her, for the present 
at any rate. She has, however, a future 
before her! 

Miss Florence Schmidt made a welcome 
ventrée at Bechstein Hall on Thursday, 
November oth, when the beauty of her 
voice and engaging style met with general 
approval and admiration. She was assisted 
by Mr. Percy Grainger, who gave a “ Folk- 
song” and two “Pierrot Pieces” by C. 
Scott with success. 

—_—:0:i— 

On Friday afternoon, November 1oth, a 
pleasant concert was given at the Bech- 
stein Hall by Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
Earle, the lady being, perhaps, better re- 
membered as Miss Louisa Dale. The 
programme included no less than seven 
new songs: “Life of a Rose,” by Miss 
Liza Lehmann, three by Joseph Holbrooke 
and a song-cycle. 

A young Yorkshire violinist, Miss Lilian 
A. Crowe, made her début at the same hall 
in the evening. She had a large audience 
and met with considerable success by her 
fine technique, admirable intonation and 
warmth of interpretation. 

A very pleasant concert was given at the 
fEolian Hall by the Misses Chaplin on 
Saturday afternoon, November the 11th. 
They were associated in three excellent 





trio performances, namely, Mozart’s G 
major, Beethoven’s Op: 1, No. 1, and a new 
work by E. Schiitt. This last is a useful 
addition to romantic chamber music, of 
which there is only a rather limited supply. 
The Folk Song Quartet (Miss Beatrice 
Spencer, Miss Florence Christie, Mr. Louis 
Godfrey and Mr. Foxton Ferguson) sang 
some interesting folk songs drawn from 
English, Scotch, Russian and German 
sources. Their renderings were intelli- 
gent. 





:0°— 


A vocal and pianoforte recital was 
given at the AZolian Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, November 15th, by Miss Nellie 
Best and Mr. Theodore Stephenson, two 
young artists who recommended them- 
selves by their very considerable accom- 
plishment. Miss Best has a voice of 
pleasant quality, and the grace of her 
style and the clearness of her enunciation 
enabled her to give effective renderings of 
such lyrics as “The Fairy’s Lullaby,” 
“The Sweet of the Year,’ and Landon 
Ronald’s “April’s Here.” Mr. Stephen- 
son’s sound methods and sincere expres- 
sion secured fairly satisfactory renderings 
of Schubert, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. 

—— 10: 

At Queen’s Hall the Royal Amateur 
Orchestral Society opened their thirty- 
fourth season. Haydn’s “Oxford” Sym- 
phony was the chief work of the evening, 
but the attraction of the overflowing audi- 
ence was the engagement of Mischa 
Elman, who gave an effective display of 
his precocious virtuosity in Wieniawski’s 
“Faust” Fantasia, and was thereafter pre- 
sented by the society with a gold watch 
and chain as a farewell gift. 

—— :0:——- 

No less than sixteen out of 21 items 
were marked “first time” at Miss Marie 
Altona’s concert given at the Bechstein 
Hall on November the 16th. The large 
variety of the programme testified to the 
versatility of the recital giver’s style, 
whose singing throughout was marked by 
refinement and sympathetic style. 

——:0i-—— 

There is no one among our younger 
pianists of whose promise one feels more 
assurance than Mr. Frank Merrick, who 
was heard at Bechstein Hall on Thursday 
evening, November 16th. His playing of 
Mozart’s Sonata in A minor gave unal- 
loyed pleasure, while his admirable 
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restraint invested his rendering of the 
‘ Appassionata” Sonata with dignity and 
charm. 

—:0:—— 

Mr. Mark Hambourg was so greatly en- 
couraged by the success of the Prize 
Competition inaugurated by him at the 
commencement of this year, that he has 
decided to offer again to the British com- 
posers an inducement to devote their time 
to the creation of a bigger work for the 
pianoforte in the form of a Fantasia, 
Sonata, Ballade, Scherzo, or Set of Varia- 
tions to take from ten to fifteen minutes 
in performance. To induce the best talent 
to come forward in this Competition Mr. 
Mark Hambourg has decided to offer three 
prizes: a first prize of twenty guineas, a 
second prize of ten guineas, and a third 
prize of five guineas. It being understood 
that the copyright of the winning com- 
position is to remain the sole property of 
the composer. The works must be sent in 
by February 20th, 1906, to the address of 
Professor Hambourg, 2, Clifton Gardens, 
Maida Vale, London, W. The composi- 
tions will be judged by six gentlemen of 
repute taken from the following three 
classes, 2.¢., two composers, two public per- 
formers on the pianoforte, and two well- 
known critics. In this manner Mr. Ham- 


Bourg desires to take every step to secure 


absolute impartiality, and advises com- 
petitors not to sign their names on the 
compositions, but a motto, and to send 
their names, with the motto, in a private 
letter to Professor Hambourg. Mr. Mark 
Hambourg undertakes to study and pro- 
duce at his recital at Queen’s Hall, in 
June, the successful competition. _E. P. 


PROVINCIAL. 

Winchester—The second chamber concert of the 
season was given in the St. John’s Rooms on Novem- 
ber 16th. The performers on this occasion were the 
members of the London Trio, which consists of Signor 
Simonetti, a violinist well known in the aristocratic 
circles in London, Mr. W. HB. Whitehouse, at one time 
the deputy of Signor Piatti, of the now defunct Popu- 
lar Concerts, and Miss Amina Goodwin, at one time 
the Leipzig ‘‘ Wunderkind” pianist. The London 
Trio is well known in London musical circles, where 
their performances are highly appreciated. There 
was @ large and appreciative audience, the hall being 
well filled. The interesting programme was exceed- 
ingly well rendered, each work called forth great 
applause. Programme: 1. Trio in C minor, Op. 1, 
No. 3 (Beethoven), for pianoforte, violin and violon- 
cello; 2° Sonata for pianoforte and violin, Op. 8 
(Grieg); 8. Trio in F minor and major, No. 2, Op. 
78 (Arensky), for pianoforte, violin and —— 








REVIEWS. 


The marks placed after the pieces indicate the 
degree of difficulty, thus: (1) means quite ele- 
mentary; (II.) very easy; (III.) easy; (IV.) 
fairly easy, does not move out of the first posi- 
tion; (V.) moderately difficult, does not go 
higher than the third position; (VI.) also of 
moderate difficulty, and only occasionally goes 
higher than the fifth position; (VII.) difficult ; 
(VITI.) very difficult ; a still more difficult ; 
ba written for professionals only ; (XI.) written 
or artists only ; (XII.) written for virtwosi only. 





RECEIVED from the Editor of THE VIoLiIn 
TIMES, 2, Spencer Mansions, Queen's Club 
Gardens, W.: 


An Easy Course in Violin Tuition under the 
Supervision of a Master, by E. Polonaski. Lon- 
don, W. Says the author in his Preface to the 
Ist course of 12 lessons, of which lessons 1 and 
2 lie before me: ‘‘Many excellent works exist 
already on the art of violin tuition, yet I ven- 
ture to lay before you another one in which I 
introduce the novel idea of publishing it in 
courses of lessons, every two lessons forming a 
different part. In this way I shall be better 
able to guide the first steps of the young be- 
ginner and for this purpose I shall take it for 
granted that he or she know absolutely nothia 
about music, not even the merest rudiments o 
it. I therefore think it advisable that the 
paul first of all should acquaint himself or her- 
self with all fundamentary preliminaries in such 
a gradual manner as to make progress almost 
imperceptible, yet doubly sure. The necessary 
explanations are left to the master, without 
whose aid the art of violin playing cannot be 
acquired, except perhaps in very rare cases. 
This work is intended for private or for class 
tuition, but not for self-tuition. The publica- 
tion of it will be proceeded with in fortnightly 
parts . . . ete., etc.” 

If the part before me containing lessons 1 
and 2 may be taken as an earnest of the lessons 
which in like manner are to follow—and the 
reputation of the author should entirely warrant 
such a presumption—a large class of violin- 
students might indeed be glad of this novel 
course of tuition. 

This first part is excellent, and so should be 
the whole course. The scheme of the Ist course 
as given on the title page comprises: 

Lessons 1 and 2. otes, Their Value, Cleffs, 
Time, Open Strings. 

Lessons 3 and 4. Use of the Ist Finger, Easy 
Bowings, First Accidentals. 

Lessons 5 and 6. Use of the 2nd Finger, 
Variety of Bowings. 

Lessons 7 and 8. Use of the 38rd Finger, First 
Scales, Signatures. 

Lessons 9 and 10. Use of the 4th Finger, 
Fingering Exercises and Bowings. 

Lessons 11 and 12. Exercises and Pieces in 
the First Position, Syncopation. 

Course II. and nie are said to be in pre- 
paration. 

I am a firm believer in work on the open 
strings as the technical groundwork for all 
future progress on the violin. Careful work 
for the right arm, before anything else is pro- 
ceeded with, is necessary, sometimes for weeks, 
until arm and wrist have to a certain extent 
mastered the difficulty of a simple up and down 
stroke according to all stringent rules and the 
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pupil is able to produce a pure tone with com- 
parative ease. This first book with lessons 1 
and 2 has therefore pleased me particularly. 

They contain naught but exercises on the 
‘four open ones”’ ; open strings in whole notes, 
open strings in half notes, in quavers and demi- 
quavers, in various rhythms, ete.; but the skill 
of the author and his insight into the peculiar 
mental constitution of the average eager, am- 
bitious student has succeeded in making them, 
by means of an interesting second violin ac- 
companiment, into so many delightful little 

ieces, a fund of pleasure and encouragement 
or the beginner. There is among them: a 
Hunting Song, a Lullaby, an Andantino, a 
Serenade... . Fancy, oh pupil and rejoice 
such treasures—in the first lessons fall on open 
strings ! 

One might call the book the consummation 
of the open string period of the pupil; the re- 
ward of his first efforts. For when he plays 
these pieces with his master he will marvel at 
the sounds he is able to produce (and which 
pupil does not gladly acquiesce in the little self- 
deception that it is he who has the larger share 
in the delightful performance) and the mother 
will smile approval and the father will say ‘‘ by 
all means, let Jack go on with his lessons.’’ And 
that is what Jack wants, what we all want. 
Is not it? 

Pav. SToEvina. 
London—Guildhall School of Music. 


Miss Violet Defries reviews the same work as 
follows : 

I call these jolly little books. I think your 
new arrangement of violin studies quite excel- 
lent. Especially it seems to me that they will 
prove interesting, being arranged in the form 
of pieces instead of plain scale studies. 

hen, too, the low price is a boon to young 
students and the moderate size of the book to 
be mastered, giving the Ae pry of frequent 
change, lends an agreeable variety to the study. 
I wish the little books every success. 

From Ernst EULENBOURG : 

Jugendalbum (Aibum for the Young), Book 1 and 2 
for Violin and Pianoforte by Hans Sitt, contains 12 
charming little pieces calculated to elevate the taste 
of young people. They are all written in the first 
position and will no doubt be welcomed by a whole 
army of beginners desirous of finding a break from 
their studies. (I., II., III.) 

Nyiregyhazi Emlek may be a dreadfully jawbreaking 
name to pronounce but will prove a very attractive 
and effective Csfrdés, written in traly masterly style 
by Arthur Hartmann for Violin and Piqnoforte. Here 
is a fine opportunity given to the performer for a 
fearless display of fireworks, which will not be found 
of more than ordinary difficulty. .(VII.) 

David Album contains eight select pieces, drawn 
from David's “ Bunte Reihe,” a series of pieces for 
which the great Leipzig master became so popular 
amongst stndents and amateur players of the violin. 
The book is edited by Hans Sitt, one of the most 
notable adherers to bis old master. The Album o n- 
tains the following pieces: (1) Kinderlied, (2) 
Scherzo, (3) Romance, (4) Mazurka, (5) Serenade, 

6) In Russissher Weise, (7) Lied, (8) Ungarisch. 
fy. to VI.) 

Kleine Serenade (Little Serenade) for Pianoforte by 
Hans Sitt is another dainty trifle which amply testi- 
fies to the great talent of the composer. 

Sitt Album coutains eight select pieces by this 











popular composer for Violin and Pianoforte; (1) Can- 

zone, (2) Elegie, (3) Tanzstiick, (4) Huamoreske, (5), 

Romance, (6) Bolero, (7) Barcarole, (8) Mazurka 
ef 

Three Songs for Voice and Piano by Carl Bohm. 
(1) ‘Dollie and Me,” a simple little evening song. 
(2) “Forget me Not.” (3) ‘The Cuckoo.” Here 
are three charming little songs which ought to attract 
the attention of vocalists desirous of bringing forth 
something novel, and as they all have added to thema 
very good English trans!ation, there will be no 
excuse for rendering them in German, a fashion to 
which of late singers have been greatly addicted to. 
(Comrass mezzo-coprano). 

Gavotte in D major for P‘anoforte by Carl Reinecke, 
is a pretty drawing room } iece of considerable merits 
and within the range of average amateurs. 

Longing for Voice and Piano by Heivrich Hofman, 
is @ pretty vocal ditty which I am sure will find ap; re- 
ciation in drawing room circles. (For Soprano voice 
with German and English worde.) 


From JosEPH W!L.LiaMs, LTD.; 

The Technique of the Modern Orchestra: The pub- 
lishers of this useful Manual call attenticn t» the 
above new and important work by the eminent com- 
poser and conductor, Ch. M. Widor. A clear idea of 
tLe scope and extent of the work can be gathered 
from M. Widor’s Preface and the Contents in the fol- 
lowing brief extracts from the work; In his Preface 
M Widor writes as fullows; Within the last fifty 
years the mechanism of most instruments has been 
materially improved, and, concurrently, the orchestral 
palette has been erriched with a variety of tone- 
colour formerly unknown. Hence the necessity for a 
new manual setting forth the present state of orches- 
tral instruments, their compass and capab lities. 

Characteristic features of the prese:.t book are the 
complete lists of shakes and tremolos for the wood- 
wind, and of double, triple and quadruple stops for 
the strings. It has always seemed to us that there 
matters are dealt with in somewhat tco summary a 
manner in most woras on instrumentation. We ven- 
ture to think the lists contained in this manual will 
fully meet the requirements of the student, and may 
even occasionally be of service to the accomplished 
composer. 

To the organ a special section has been devoted, in 
which, not to mention a few hints that may prove 
useful to organ-builders, we have endeavoured to give 
such information as will be of agsi-tance to musicians 
wishing to write for the organ and orchestra com. 
bined. 

The following is the order of chapters into which 
this excellent manual of practical instrumentation is 
divided. This order has been followed, beginning 
with the most acute-toned ; 

Flutes (Piccolo), Oboes (Cor Anglais), Cl»rinets 
(Bass-Clarinet), Bassoons (Double-Buss:0n), Sar- 
rusophone. 

Then, after'a short Theory of the Tone-production of 
Brass Instruments, the following are dealt with: 

Horns, Trumpets (Cornets-a-Pistcns) Trombones, 
Tubas (Saxhorns). 

Next eome the: 

Percussion Instruments. Then so t> speak, in 
parentheses : : 

The Saxophones, the harp, the organ. 

And lastly: The strings. 

I strongly recommend this excellent work to the 
attention. of our composers snd writers on musical 
subjects. 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


“TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
sy JOHN BROADHOUSE. 











- WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in fall for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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M. ARMAND FOREST. 


it) Photo by Anthony's Paris. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says “I find it ® 
— improvement on the old two footed 

ridge.’’ 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: ‘It pos- 
sesses all the advantages ae claim for it.’’ 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘* While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.’’ 


ViOLUN 








All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, ag | are very much weaker. 

©, This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITE FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 

, in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brillianoy. Prospectus‘free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Y Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
f sIVOR) PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 
SoLtz AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLoniEs. 


J. EDWIN BONN, 


” 
BONN’S “ PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 

The production of the Premier Strings is the result of ® 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn» 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which rendersthem comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 

ving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘E”’ will bear pulling up to “ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 
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Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





ATALOGUE, No. 23, of Music and Musicak 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violiuist), 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


ScHOOLS OR PRIVATE PupliLs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExAMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





Appress c/o “THe VIOLIN Timgs.” 








OR SALE.—Old English Violin, 1679 (probably 
by Edward Squire, London). £12 12/- Approval. 
—Graduate, Court House, Rottingdean. 





BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 


Including Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
their artistic Career, together with Notes of their 
Compositions, etc. 


By MASON CLARKE. 


With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 
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MONS. ARMAND FOREST. 


THIS artist was born in 1874, and com- 
menced the study of the violin under the 
direction of Maurin. After two years, he 
was admitted to the Conservatoire of 
Paris in his master’s class, at whose death, 
Forest confided his studies to the eminent 
professor, Mons. Berthelier. 

During 1896, he received his diplomas 
from the Conservatoire and was ap- 
pointed immediately first solo violin of 
the Opera Comique. In 1Igo1, he was 
asked by Mons. Colonne, to take the place 
of Jacques Thibaud at the desk of the 
first solo violin of this celebrated orches- 
tra. 

At the Sunday “Colonne” Concerts, 
Mons. Forest made the greatest success. 

At the present moment Mons. Forest is 
on tour with Mme. Yvette Guilbert, finish- 
ing after her recital at the Bechstein Hall 
on November 14th. 
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MR. KARL KLEIN’S DEBUT. 


Tempora mutantur nos et mutamur in illis / 
Let us hope, that with the change of times 
the infant prodigy unas made his final bow 
to his audience and that fro tem, at least 
we may have seen the last of a season or 
let us call it a panic of the “/’ Enfant terri- 
ble,” z.e., the little boy in knickers and the 
little girl in a short frock, who for months 
and months past used to monopolise our 
concert platforms, to the detriment of 
grown up artists who have a perfectly 
legitimate claim on the patronage and sup- 
port of our concert going audience. It 
therefore was quite refreshing to notice the 
large and brilliant audience at Queen’s 
Hall on the evening of November 14th, who 
had assembled to do justice to the début 
of an artist who had just grown out of 
his teens and who carried with him excel- 
lent credentials from America (his native 
land), Germany and finally Belgium, 
where he had studied for three years under 
M. Eugene Ysaye. The new comer, Mr. 
Karl Klein, did not disappoint his patrons 
and from the very moment he set his foot 
on the platform he at once roused first 
their confidence, then their attention, and 
finally their sympathy and boundless en- 
thusiasm as the last few chords brought 
Tchaikovsky’s beautiful Concerto, Op. 35, 
to a close. Again and again our young 
“Wunderkind,” dressed in long trousers 
and evening coat had to come forward and 
bow his acknowledgements to a _ lustil 

cheering crowd that filled'\Queen’s Hall 
from top to floor. The technical difficulties 
of the Concerto are immense, yet, I have 
never yet heard them overcome with such 
consummate technical skill and _ such 
beauty of tone, which at once stamped the 
new comer an artist of the purest water. 
The opening and closing movements of the 
work were dashed off with dazzling brilli- 
ancy and technical skill, hardly to be sur- 
passed by any violinist now before the pub- 
lic. Difficulties of every possible descrip- 
tion seemed to disappear under the magic 
bow and fingers of the new claimant to 
future fame and iet us hope fortune as 
well! There were frequent recalls at the 
end and they were duly acknowledged in a 
most modest and unassuming manner by 
the young artist. The programme further 
contained Bach-Wilhelmj’s familiar Air on 
the G string, Wieniawski’s Polonaise, Op. 
4 and Lalo’s fascinating “Symphonie 
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Espagnole,” in all of which solos the con- 
cert-giver came out triumphantly. He 
proved the possessor of a magnificent and 
almost unsurpassable left hand _ tech- 
nique and I pronounce him, if I be 
allowed to do so, the greatest genius 
of the rising generation! The concert- 
giver was assisted by the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra under the _ direction 
of Mr. Henry J. Wood, playing all the ac- 
companiments as well as an overture by 
Beethoven and two minuets by Brahms 
superbly. Mr. Klein had to yield to an 
encore for which he played a beautiful 
“Romance” from the pen of his father 
who accompanied it at the piano. The 
firm of N. Vert managed the concert with 
their accustomed tact and discretion; the 
grand pianoforte supplied by Messrs. 
Chappell and Co. was only used for the 
encore pieces. It will be remembered that 
a portrait of Karl Klein appeared in our 
last issue and in consequence of the suc- 
cessful début, a violin recital is announced 
at the Bechstein Hall for December the 
11th, at 3 p.m. 5 


THE “GILBERT” VIOLIN. 


WE now avail ourselves of the earliest 
possible opportunity of redeeming a prc- 
mise made to our readers in our October 
issue but which we were unavoidably pre- 
vented from fulfilling last month as ori- 
ginally intended. We refer to our pro- 
posed notes upon a new instrument made 
for us by Mr. Gilbert, of Peterborough, 
and which came to hand just as we were 
going to press with the number referred to. 

We have now had ample time to submit 
the instrument in question to a most care- 
ful and severe test and examination. As 
regards its general appearance both as to 
finish, workmanship and varnish there is 
absolutely nothing to be desired, whilst, 
in respect of tone, it will, with very little 
playing upon, bear comparison with any 
of the Great Masterpieces of the Old Ita- 
lian School. In this matter we entirely 
endorse the opinion of Prof. Wilhelm} 
as given in our September issue. 

We have there, every confidence in re- 
commending Mr. Gilbert’s violins to the 
attention of all young artists, and gener- 
ally of all artists, who, desiring a classical 
instrument, may not be able or willing to 
pay the extravagant prices now asked for 
specimens of the old Cremonese makers. 
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In this instrument moreover we find 
absolute confirmation of an opinion we 
have long held, and which we are con- 
vinced that impartial judgment and a 
more scientific examination into the nature 
of the problem will ultimately prove be- 
yond dispute, viz, a good vioclin owes 
nothing to its age but everything to its 
maker. It must be noted that we are not 
here touching the question of the improve- 
ment of an instrument by use, which, of 
course, involves time. The time, however, 
so required to bring an instrument to its 
best performance is totally insignificant 
as compared with the extreme age which 
popular prejudice has been accustomed to 
look upon as the stvequa non of a good 
fiddle. Moreover this same use is required 
by the best of the old fiddles themselves, 
for if allowed to lie idle they become 
harsh and rough in tone. They prove 
their quality, however, by recovering 
their criginal tone, whereas neither use nor 
age will confer the same quality upon an 
instrument originally bad or indifferent. 

Even if old instruments however out- 
side a few makers there were far more 
failures than successes: age has not en- 
abled them to take their stand with the 
work of the elect few. It seems a thank- 
less and invidious task then to discount 
the skill of the great masters and give so 
large a credit to time alone. There are 
heaps of old instruments which are de- 
cidedly bad notwithstanding the years of 
play they have had. This also applies to 
all new violins other than Gilbert which 
have come under our notice. : 

A German work recently published 
gives a list of some six thousand past and 
present makers, and seeing that of all 
these only about a score may truly be ac- 
counted great, we gain some idea of the 
immense difficulties which lie in the path 
of any one who would adopt the art of 
violin making as a profession, more es- 
pecially as, with the exception of here and 
there an enthusiast who is prepared to 
devote his life to the task, there is no one 
to teach an aspirant the Art. 

The art of violin making, even if a 
teacher were forthcoming, is probably one 
of the least communicable of all, and con- 
sists in the instinctival recognition and 
synthesis, in the right proportions, of a 
vast number of components which go to the 
making of a perfect instrument; a happy 
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and rare blending in one individual of 
many and diverse attainments. Thus the 
successful maker must have a crisp and 
definite knowledge of the principles of 
lone-production from the materials at his 
command; it is highly desirable that he 
should himself be a musician, but it is 
absolutely essential that he should possess 
the greatest possible delicacy of apprecia- 
tion of timbre or tone-colour. The pro- 
duction of a varnish worthy of the name 
will involve a very considerable excursus 
into the domain of practical chemistry. 
That he must be a skilled mechanic in the 
use of his tools of course, goes without 
saying, whilst above and beyond all he 
must be a perfect artist in tone, in con- 
tour and in colour. It is not perhaps, then 
surprising that really great makers have 
been few. 

In conclusion we shall be pleased, by 
appointment, to show the instrument 
above referred to, to such of our readers 
as may be interested, and especially to 
such as are sceptical of the possibilities of 
a new instrument as contrasted with the 
old. 





CHAMBER MUSIC. 
(The Etude.) 

AT the close of a Kneisel Quartet Concert, 
several years ago, the present writer over 
heard an elderly lady exclaim to one of 
her acquaintances: “Well, my dear, did 
you manage to keep awake?” The younger 
lady, to whom this question was addressed, 
professed, in the most enthusiastic terms, 
that the concert had given her great pleas- 
ure, and that she always awaited these de- 
lightful evenings of chamber music with 
the greatest impatience. 

Not so many years ago, the audiences at 
a Kneisel Quartet Concert consisted of a 
handful of devout and. intelligent listen- 
ers. To-day it is not an easy matter to 
procure a desirable seat if one’s ticket is 
not purchased some days in advance of 
the concert; and often, indeed, it is im- 
possible to procure any kind of seat on 
the evening of these now celebrated quar- 
tet performances. 

Thus the times have changed. An or- 
ganization, and the music which it pre- 
sented, that twelve years ago found few 
appreciative listeners, to-day is regarded 
as truly representative of what is_ best 
and noblest in our musical life. Opera 
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has its ietesinitic devas among the 


poorer classes as well as among the opu- 
lent; but the suspicion that among the 
latter an operatic performance is not en- 
joyed for its own sake is more than justi- 
fied by facts. Chamber music, on the 
other hand, offers more of those delights 
which attract the majority of enthusiasts 
to the Opera House. It is an earnest ap- 
peal to musical natures, offers no com- 
promise of any kind, and makes the high- 
est demands on the attention and intelli- 
gence of an audience. In a word, the 
obviously affected love of music which 
prevails among the average opera audience 
1s practically “eliminated where chamber 
music is concerned. Not that we wish to 
maintain that all people who attend cham- 
ber concerts are passionately devoted to 
this form of music. This, indeed, is far 
from our belief. But it is necessarily a 
fact that the audiences which regularly 
attend the Kneisel Concerts are largely 
composed of persons who really enjoy, or 
are learning to enjoy and understand, the 
quartets of) our best masters. Were this 
not so, there is every probability that those 
who at first are attracted to chamber music 
solely by the example set by others, would 
soon weary of this form of musical 
offering. 

The success of the Kneisel Quartet is 
sufficient proof, in our estimation, of a 
general musical growth in the United 
States. This success should stimulate 
good musicians in all parts of the country 
to special exertion in behalf of the culti- 
vation of chamber music. We honestly 
believe that there are few communities in 
the United States where an earnest attempt 
to create a love for chamber music would 
fail. The smallest towns would give suffi- 
cient pecuniary support to an earnest musi- 
cal venture to enable its continued exist- 
ence if the musicians themselves sought 
by rational methods to obtain and retain 
such support. So far as the practical, the 
monetary side of the question is concerned, 
we are hardly in a position to offer valu- 
able suggestions. The prevailing condi- 
tions in each community will suggest the 
best course to pursue. But a few words 
may profitably be said regarding the 
adoption of rational musical methods. 

The majority of attempts made to fos- 
ter love of chamber music in our smaller 
towns fail because enthusiastic quartet 








players lack judgment and discrimination. 
They do not fail, as a rule, because the 
community that is offered excellent music 
scorns to listen to it or give it financial 
support, but rather because the methods 
chosen to cultivate love and respect for 
what is best in music are ill calculated to 
achieve the desired result. It is unreason- 
able, for example, to expect an inex- 
perienced audience to enjoy and digest 
three serious musical works played in suc- 
cession at one concert. Yet this is the fatal 
error committed by so many of our quar- 
tet organizations; and the audience’s in- 
ability to listen with something resemling 
enjoyment and intelligence is despairingly 
regarded by the players as the surest sign 
of indifference. 

It is unreasonable, we repeat, to expect 
admiration from any audience that has 
had no opportunities to cultivate a taste 
for chamber music, and whose chief musi- 
cal pleasures have always been derived 
from what is known as popular music. Yet 
quartet players are forever making the 
mistake of exacting too much from their 
audiences. They assume that what gives 
them pleasure must necessarily gratify 
their listeners. In the making of a pro- 
gramme they are delighted with the pros- 
pect of playing three entire works, abso- 
lutely ignoring the fact that their untrained 
listeners will experience the greatest diffi- 
culty in enjoying or digesting even one. 
They persist in such irrational methods of 
educating the untutored, that even a 
moderate degree of success is more than 
they have any right to expect. For a 
season or two, such audiences endeavour 
to enjoy and understand; but in the end 
they shrug their shoulders and withdraw 
their financial support. 

We strongly urge all good musicians in 
our smaller towns to make every possible 
effort to establish a season of chamber con- 
certs. In no other way, by means of no 
other form of music, can they hope to 
create a love for all that is best in music. 
But we warn them against the extravagant 
measures that have so widely been adopted 
in the past. Improvement in this respect 
will show proporuionately increased appre- 
ciation on the part of the audience. A 
grain of common sense will prove more 
fruitful than a persistent display of musi- 
cal wisdom, 
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PAGANINI. 


THE WONDERFUL MAN ON THE G STRING. 


By C. A. Ehrenfechter. 


ON March 25th, 1828, the following an- 
nouncement appeared in the Vienna 
Theatre Journal: “A _ very interesting 
news for the musical world is the arrival 
of the celebrated violinist, Nicolo Paga- 
nini from Genoa, who for once resolved 
to undertake a tour beyond Italy and to 
give the artistic Viennese first of all the 
opportunity of hearing him play, etc.” 

Celebrated? Yes, perhaps in Italy! 
The Germans looked down upon the 
Italian Maestri; their operas, tho’ per- 
formed all over the musical world, were 
after all only playthings in the eyes of 
German critics. Instrumental music, 
such as for instance symphonies they 
could not make at all, and of their virtu- 
osity on any instrument nothing had been 
heard for a long time. Germany and 
France could point to such maladores as 
Spohr, Lipinsky, Kiesewetter, Mayseder, 
Rhode, Baillot, etc. Of the Genoese fid- 
dler only few had heard, the general pub- 
lic knew nothing of him. Then he came 
as an elderly, sickly man, counting in 
fact already 44 years, in the best case, 
therefore, a ruin good enough for the Ger- 
man barbarians. Thus it was not to be 
wondered at that his first concert on the 
29th March was not well attended. 

But then—the day after! Verily, 
whole Vienna seemed to have become 
music mad. At the following concerts 
the building already from early morning 
was besieged by enormous crowds, and 
although the price of tickets was doubled, 
even tripled, many instead of tickets car- 
ried off nothing but bruises and torn 
clothes. According to the reports which 
now appeared in the Vienna Journals the 
critics either must one and all have become 
crazy, or else the Genoese violinist must in 
truth be the most extraordinary art 
phenomenon which the world ever had 
seen or heard. 

From all towns now which he visited, 
Breslau, Berlin, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 
etc., from everywhere resounded the same 
sensational accounts of his_ triumphs. 
Towards the end of October, 1829, he 
arrived in Weimar, when everyone in town 
and from the surrounding districts able to 
pay the high price of admission crowded 





into the theatre.* “The house,” relates one 
who was present at the concert, “ presented 
a splendid and solemnly grand spectacle. 
The audience was thus thronged together, 
literally wedged in, so much so that had 
an apple fallen from above it could not 
possibly have reached the floor. A solemn 
silence lay on this dense mass. All eyes 
were directed to the platform, every ear 
vibrated in burning thirst for the tones of 
the celebrated wonderman. The Overture 
was over, an almost useless effort, since 
nobody seemed to listen to it. At last 
after a pretty long interval (Paganini like 
other great ones liked to be waited for) he 
stepped forward. In his left hand the 
violin, in the right the bow, he glided with 
quick and silent step quite to the edge of 
the platform, desk there was none, since 
he played everything from memory. He 
made a few slight and somewhat awkward 
courtesies, lowering his bow till touching 
the floor, just like a general lowers his 
sword on parade before his sovereign. 

Never in my life have I seen a human 
being the sight of whom made my heart 
feel so sore, nor aroused such emotion and 
compassion. A lean figure, dressed in an 
old fashioned black dress-coat, and black 
trowsers reaching down to his boot soles 
dangling about his withered limbs as 
around a mere skeleton. From out the 
long descending curls and strongly friz- 
zled whiskers there loomed a flesh-and- 
bloodless face with a long aquiline nose. 
At his shoulders hang pavian arms to 
which very long, thin but snow white 
hands were attached. Then again, when 
he looked so unconcerned, strange and 
vacuous on the assembly, I felt as if I saw 
the poor cobbler, Ahasverus of Jerusalem, 
who, in consequence of an insult to our 
Lord Christ had for the last 18 hundred 
years, vainly sighing for death, to be wan- 
dering about on our earth. 

He first played his grand Concerto in E 
flat, drawing his high shoulders together 
that his head appeared as standing on a 
prop. His bow he held, contrary to the 
manner of all other violinists, close to the 
body. But how to describe his playing? 
Yes, all were right in declaring that one 
must hear him play since to describe it 





* For want of a properly sized Concert hall or 
other suitable accommodation concerts in those 
days, and even now sometimes, were held in the 
theatre. 
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was absolutely impossible. Meyerbeer 
later expressed himself thus to Casil- 
Blaze: “Imagine to yourself the most as- 
tonishing effects which can be produced on 
the violin; dream of the wonders of the 
bow and the melody: Paganini will still 
surpass your expectations.” 

In a French soirée at which a notorious 
miser was present a collection was made 
for a charitable object. The collector 
through oversight, appealed a second time 
to the miser. He answered: “Sir, I have 
already given.” The other replied: 
“Pardon, | have not seen it, but I believe 
it.” Promptly a wag standing near re- 
marked: “And I have seen it, but do not 
believe it.” Thus it was with Paganini. 
“Who has not heard it does not believe 
it” said those who had been present at 
his concert, and one critic wrote: “I have 
heard it and still do not believe it.” 

“He cames,” continues our Weimar eye- 
witness, “out with runs, skips and double- 
stops which one had heard of no violinist, 
whoever he might be, before. He played 
the most difficult two, three and four part 
music; he played the chromatic scale in 
the very highest tones quite close to the 
bridge clear and distinct. Already in 
the first solo of his E flat Concerto he 
dimped in a succession of four-part ar- 
peggio chords with lightning rapidity to 
the highest pitch, making us fiddlers alto- 
gether lose our viclin-intellect, for it was 
for the initiated even an insoluble riddle. 
In the ‘Sonate Militaire’ he »ave on one 

-the G string-—by the aid of, flageolet- 
tones the tone-compass of all four strings, 
so that when not looking con, one forgot 
that he was really playing on one string 
only. Altogether incomprehensible were 
his double-stops in thirds, sixths and 
octaves, in double-trills and passages in 
tenths in arrow-like rapidity. He brought 
forth the most lovely notes so near the 
bridge that the bow between it and the 
finger scarcely could find space. The way 
in which he would introduce a Pizzicato 
while at the same time continuing undis- 
turbed the commenced piece with all its 
enormous difficulties " was astonishing. 
When, after his performance of the E flat 
Concerto and the Sonata on the G string 
one thought he had exhausted his re- 
sources, that it was impossible to add any- 
thing new, one was neverthless in error. 
For, in his Variations on ‘ Nel cor pit non 








mi sento’ which in conclusion he per- 
formed without orchestral accompaniment 
new wonders arose. Without the aid of 
the orchestra he played his own accom- 
paniment. You could hear complete 
movements in four parts. One Variation 
was throughout in three parts, whilst he 
accompanied the melody by a tremolo. 
Sometimes he sustained a tone on one 
string through one, two or three bars 
whilst at the same time, executing runs, 
and pizzicato on the other strings. All 
this, and oh, much else besides, he per- 
formed throughout without missing even 
the smallest little note and always with 
purest intonation.” 

Ail this was but his technique, the 
highest, the most finished that ever human 
ear witnessed. Yet this magic technique 
was but the herald of his glowing soul. 
The serious and the gay, the profound 
and the playful, tragic contrition and jest- 
ing humour interchanged in the most de- 
lightful manner in_ his performance. 
Noteworthy in this respect are André’s 
remarks in the now extinct journal, “ Hes- 
perus.” He says: “Is Paganini an artist 
in the higher sense, of a unique kind? 
Yes, I believe he is, because quite apart 
from his incredible execution and mechani- 
cal devices, he knows how to invest 
his performance with a soul like no other. 
It is this soulfulness which makes such 
indescribable impression on the tender- 
hearted, which gives to his tone that pecu- 
liar character, and for this reason will re- 
main inimitable that he only lets Azs soul 
speak, only Ais self expresses. He made 
his violin the organ of speech for his 
innermost feelings and his own peculiar 
conditions of mind and culture. What 
goes on within himself that he expresses 
with his instrument with rare truth, faith 
and fervour... . If we may imagine his 
inner condition by his play, then there 
compact within him (and if only retrospec- 
tive) the most violent passions with the 
deepest, most tender feelings, the most 
pungent sufferings with the sublimest, 
joys, dark misanthropy with childlike 
good nature. And if I were to express . 
myself in one short sentence, I should 
say: ‘A torn heart will ventilate itself.’” 

“One may imagine,” continues my 
Weimar informant, “what sensation the 
magician caused among us. The applause 
of our, as a rule always within the bonds 
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of moderation, resting public stormed like 
roaring sea waves through the house, and 
the calmest was carried away by his 
ecstasy.” He knew that the artist in order 
to create emotion in others must first be 
moved himself. His motto was: “One 
must feel strongly to awake emotions.” 
Holtei, in his drastic manner wrote “ Paga- 
nini played in Weimar, and also there, 
sighing on his four wretched strings, 
turned people’s hearts within their bodies.” 

As a poor, sickly man of delicate frame 
he stepped towards the lamps, but so soon 
as he fixed his violin, raised his bow and 
commenced to play, a giant’s strength 
which only had slumbered within him 
seemed to awake, nerves, muscles, all 
sinews became strong, straight and firm, 
everything in and about him became mind, 
power and vitality. 

How has he become so great and 
unique? On this point we must enquire 
in the history of his life. 


(To be continued.) 





Detailed notices of Miss Elge Wagner’s 
and other concerts must necessarily be 
allowed to stand over till our next issue. 


Just as we are going to press I am asked 
to state that Mischa Elman is not yet 
going to America “Dollar Hunting” but 
that he is going to the continent (let us 
hope not to Russia!) and that he is going 
to return to England early in March. 








WORKS ON THE VIOLIN. 


Facts aBout Fipp gs, Violins Old and New, 
By J. Broapuouse. Third Edition, 6d. 


TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF THE VIOLIN AND ALL OTHER Bow 
INSTRUMENTS, together with an Account 
of the most celebrated makers and of the 
genuinecharacteristics oftheirInstruments, 
by J. A. Otto, with additions by J. Bishop. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Louis Spour. 2 volsin1, 
thick 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. (pub. 15s.) 

VioLIN MANUFACTURE IN ITALY AND ITS 
German Oricin, by Dr. E. ScHepex, 
translatcdby W.E. Lawson. 8vo,sewed,1s. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Essay and Criticism 
By ROLERT SCHUMANN] 


Edited by F. R. RITTER, 


First Series, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d, 
Second Series, 10s. 6d. 





WILLIAM REEVES, 883, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 


SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 
Biographical and Anecdotal, 

With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists 


(Viotti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T, FERRIS. 





Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 88, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 





Price TWOPENCE 
(post free, 244.) 


TITLE AND INDEX 
VIOLIN TIMES, Vol. X, 


Case for binding, 2/-, by post 2/3. 


Now Ready. 


Orrice oF ‘‘ THE VIOLIN TIMES," 
83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, WC. 





Sold at 1/4 each. 


ORIGINAL DUETS 
For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad lib. 
(May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano). 


COMPOSED BY 
WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(R.N. Band, Devonport.) 





. Romance (The Tryst). 

. Polonaise (Hilda). 

. Swiss Serenade (On the Alps). 
. Cradle Song (Sweet Dreams). 
. Serenade (Loving Hearts). 

. Gavotte (Childhocd). 
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POPULAR & COPYRIGHT MUSIC. 
(Postage 4d. each.) 


Or WILLIAM REEVES, 
83, CHAR' NG CROSS ROAD WC. 


ISSUED BY 


(Postage 4d. each. 


2 
VIOLIN AND FIANO. 
Series of 12 Pieces Arrangeu by A. Mullen 
134. Alla Marcia ss mt .. Beazley 
256. CampbellsareComing 317. Ben Boit 


257. British Grenadiers 312. Low Back’d Car 
258. Lifeonthe Ocean Wave 313 Sprig of Shiilelagh 
259. Hearts of Oak 314. March from Norma 
260. Ivy Green 315. March,GuillaumTel 
261. Red, White and Blue 316. Lass O' Gowrie 
149. Reflections ove Beazley 


234. Reverie in E minor W. Vinnicombe 


VIOLIN 
170. March St. Olave F. James 
MANDOLINE AND PIANO. 


274. Alice where art Thou? . 


407. Belle of Chicago March J. P. Sousa 


406. Blue Danube Waltz Strauss 
416. Cadet, Two Step fore) Alard 
408. Corcoran Cadets Marc J. P. Sousa 
272. Donau Wellen Waltz Ivanovict 
139. Esmeralda (arr. by) ... S. Osborne 
414. Faust Waltz and Flower 

Song ... ca ... Gounod 
157. God as Prince of 

Wales, (arr. by) S. Osborne 
332. Grenadier Guards March F. Burns 


277. Hiawatha Popular Calk 
Ww 


alk we ate 
201. High School Cadets 

March a ae 
367. Kathleen Mavourneen 
330. Killarney, arranged by 
499. Liberty Bell March 
400. Manhattan Beach March 
327. Marche aux Flambeaux 
411. March Past of the 

National Fencibles d.. FP. 
410. March Past of the Rifle 

Regiment me me 
321. Minnehaha Cake Walk 
339. Nazareth, arranged by 
255. Oceana Schottische 


Neil Moret 


J. P. Sousa 
Crouch 

S. Osborne 
J. P. Sousa 
J. P. Sousa 
S. Clark 


Sousa 


J.P. Sousa 
S. Osborne 
S. Osborne 
., W. H. Stevens 


279. Over the Waves... ... Rosas 
409. Our Flirtation March... Sousa 
356. Salome (Intermezzo) Loraine 
325. Santiago Waltz ... Corbin 
412. Semper Fidelis March... Sousa 


S. Osborne 
T. Bonheur 


S. Osborne 
Sousa 


340. Stephanie Gavotte, arr. 

323. Very Sweet Waltz 

341. Village Blacksmith, ar- 
ranged by ... en 

368. Washington Post March 
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HOW TO REPAIR VIOLINS 


AND OTHER 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
With Diagrams. 


ALFRED F. COMMON. 
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“Mastersinaers.” 


APPRECIATIONS OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
WITH 
HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


BY 


FILSON YOUNG. 


ESSAY ON 


‘* The longest essay is the concluding one on Berlioz 
in which the author seems to us to have expressed in 
the fewest possible words what it is that renders the 
music of that wayward genius so unsatisfying... . . 
In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic of keen 
and sympathetic insight, but a writer of rare distinc- 
tion and ability. . One can only admire the 
modesty that persuades Mr. Young that he is not 
prepared to criticise the composers of whom he writes. 
for we think not only is he sufficiently prepared, but 
that he is pre-eminently qualified for such a task.’'— 
Daily Chronicle. 


‘‘The chapter on Charles Hallé is written with 
sympathy and knowledge.'’— Echo, Feb. 14th, 1g02. 
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TO COMPOSERS, ORGANISTS, CHOIRMASTERS, 
BANDMASTERS AND TEACHERS, &c. 





MANUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPER. 


a. 12 Staves, roy. 8vo, ro by 6}, ruled plain in quires, 
120 sheets, the lot 2/6. 

This is pre-eminently the Musical Students’ Paper, as it is 
light, portable, smooth and easy to write upon; each sheet, too, 
will hold a large quantity of matter. There is no paper better 
suited for Exercises on Counterpoint and Harmony. 

b. 12 Staves, oblong folio, 14 by 10, ruled in groups 
of 3 staves for Organ Music, 5 quires, 120 sheets, 
the lot 5/- 

The paper is of the same size as ordinary oblong folio, Organ 
Music, ¢.g., English Organ Music, Best's Arrangements, etc. 

c. 12 Staves, folio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 

Exactly the same in size as ordinary folio printed music so 
that upon it Songs or Organ Pieces may be written just as they 
are to be printed. It is a very useful paper, as Manuscript 
music written on it can be bound with Printed Mus 
d. 12 Staves, quarto size, 113 by 94, 5 quires, 120 

sheets, the lot 3/6. 


e. 12 Staves, oblong quarto, 9} by 113, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 3/6. 


f. 24 Stayes, folio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 


g. 12 Staves, folio music size, ruled even, 10 by 14, 
5 quires, 120 sheets, the lot 5/- 

h. 14 Staves, quarto size, 11% by 9} 5 quires, 120 
sheets the lot 3/6, 


Carriage Paid. 


Lonpon: 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Or. 8vo. cloth, 58. 
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PRI_LS” OR FOR “PRESEN T. 
ns BO 2. ow Sake By ) 
; REEVES (63, CHARING CROSS ROAD, ) 


Halt a Geniur of Music in England, by Dr. F. Honus, 


es ‘Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for” 
; _. Teachers, by GzorGrz E. Tyorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 
2 ‘These Lessons are so written tbat you. cao, by studving them, master the fandamental 





» the use of the Voice Without a Master. ; 
Lessons _ on the Development of the Vaice, for S 
. “Teachers, by Gzroraz E. [norr, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. cay 
‘This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, ‘Teachers, ‘Orators, Elocutionists an 
ledge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice - 
of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, ok 
atise on the Structure and Presevvation of the \ 
3 ae! Instruments, together with an account of the most 
* the gevuine characteristics of their Instruments, by J. A. dey 
_ tlens and ey Pa Bisxop, 4th Edition, 8yvo, cle 
Giovanni, a Commentary, by Cuartes OUNOD, 
Y, 2 Eby) jp sas cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, x 
re) ing, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at he 
a Sixty fe ite xampl ples, by Henry C. Banisrer, cr, 8vo, cloth, 
St “Sketohes’ of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, pg oy 
*.-. Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Sp 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), € es A 
~~ schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cioth, gilt edges, 2nd edition 
Greater Works of Ghobin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, etc.) wad how. 
be played, by J. Kxeczynsui, translated by Miss N. Janorue, and edited ] 
LAND Epwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, cic., cr. 8vo, cloth, §s. 
-) Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by RopeRT ScHUMANN, trap 
and annotated by F. R. Rivrer, Portrait of Robert Schumann, ph 
Crayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr: 8vo, sloth,-8s. 6d,’ Fourth 
Ditto, Second Sarien, thick cr. 8vo, cléth, 10s. 6d. Second Edition. ae Mate Ba 
Wagner—Beethoven, by Ricwarp Wacner, with a Supplement from the i 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E. Dein Ca e 
8vo. cloth, 6s. 
arogner as I Knew Him, by Ferpinanp Pravcer, 38. 6d. (pub. 78. 6d.) 
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